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Mr. Chamberlain, with his usual ability in mis-quota- 
tion, said at Birmingham that Mr. Cobden anticipated that 
the United States would abandon their premature manu- 
factures and would “ dig, delve, and plough for us.” Apart 
from the fact that Mr. Cobden (as Mr. Morley shows in the 
Times of November 10) never said anything which could 
fairly bear this interpretation, we are entitled to ask how, 
even if he had thought this, it differs very much from the 
proposal made by Mr. Chamberlain to the Colonies in his 
original speech at Glasgow. In that speech, it will be 
remembered, he proposed that the Colonies should restrict 
their manufactures ; true, they were to keep what he called 
primary manufactures, but they were not to develop others 
which would compete with our own, and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
whole proposal for preference is based on the assumption 
that the Colonies will continue to “ dig, delve, and plough 
for us.” If they are not going to do that while we are going 
to check our supplies of food and raw material from foreign 
countries on their behalf, it is difficult to say how Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal can benefit us or them; and 
if they are not to abandon their attempts to develop their 
own manufactures, then it is again not easy to understand 
how an impetus is going to be given to our export of manu- 
factured commodities to the Colonies. 





In his letter above referred to Mr. Morley points out that 
the passage which Mr. Chamberlain said that he found in 
the “ Life of Cobden ” is not there at all. It is in a speech 
made by Cobden in June, 1845. Mr. Chamberlain’s ver- 
sion is that: 

Mr. Cobden said that the United States of America, 
if Free Trade were adopted, would abandon their premazme 
manufactures and the workmen in the factories would go 
back to the land. Mind now, I am quoting his exact words, 
they would “ dig, delve, and plough for us.” If that had been 
true I doubt whether I should have been here to-night, 
but it was not true. The Americans have not so conceived 
their destiny; they have not believed that they were created 
by Providence in order to “ dig, delve, and plough for us.” 


According to Mr. Morley, what Cobden really did was to 
urge that repeal should take place at once on the ground 
that if that were done, instead of the United States turn- 
ing itself wholly to manufactures, a stimulus would be giver 
to its agriculture, and as a matter of fact, as a result of 
the adoption of Free Trade in this country and the open- 
ing of the ports to foreign corn, the United States has 
devoted a great deal of attention to the production of corn 
for the British market. In 1847 the total amount of wheat 
from all sources imported into the United Kingdom was 
2,656,000 quarters ; in 1902 we imported from the United 
States alone 43,312,000 cwt. 

Mr. Morley goes on to show that Cobden was never so 
foolish as to entertain, in regard to America, the idea 
which, as already pointed out, Mr. Chamberlain seems to 
have about the Colonies. Mr. Morley says: 

His first famous pamphlet in 1835 started with a 


strenuous warning that America was once more the theatre 





upon which nations were contending for mastery, but this 
time the fight was for commercial supremacy. It dwells 
on the growth of various branches of the cotton manu- 
facture in New England, and finds no prospect of its being 
abandoned. 
That is to say, Cobden had in 1835 the same fear as to the 
destruction of our cotton industry by the growing tendency 
of the Americans to consume their own supply of raw cotton, 


as is expressed in various quarters to-day. Cobden also 


points to other Boston e.ports, boots and shoes, paper, 
cordage, nails, and furniture, and expects the competition 
to be maintained with energy. He dwells on the iatu-al 
endowments of the North American Continent “as 
superior to Europe as the latter is to Africa ” 
with its fertile soil and boundless economic sources, and 
anticipates that the great struggle for economic supremacy 
will be fought out between Great Britain and the United 
States, and it is quite evident that he believed that Great 
Britain would only maintain the struggle by allowing un- 
limited freedom to commerce, and in that way securing 
for herself the almost boundless 
the United States by Nature. 


resources bestowed on 


Reference is made elsewhere to Mr. Chamberlain’s asser- 
tion as to the hostility of the working classes to the Free 
Trade movement, but this, like so many other of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statements, shows that he has not been very 
careful to obtain a knowledge of the facts. Had he done 
so he might have remembered that at the famous Peterloo 
meeting in 1819 the banner bore the inscription “ No Corn 
Laws,” or he might have recalled the petition of 22,000 
hand-loom weavers before 1840 in favour of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. Or he might have read the passage in 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s History of Trade Unionism, on the 
relation between the trade unionists and the Chartists, of 
whom he talked so much: 


For a few weeks [in 1842], indeed, it looked as if the 
trade-union movement, such as it was, would become 
merged in the political current. But the manifest absurdity 
of persuading starving men to remain on strike until the 
whole political machinery of the country had been altered 
must have quickly become apparent to the shrewder trade 
unionists. When Chartist meetings at Sheffield were call- 
ing for a “general strike’ to obtain the Charter, the secre- 
taries of seven local unions wrote to the newspapers ex- 
plaining that their trades had nothing to do with the meet- 
ings or the resolutions. And it may be doubted whether in 
any case a trade union itself, as distinguished from particu- 
lar members who happened to be delegates, made any 
formal profession of adherence to Chartism. In the con- 
temporary trade unions’ records that are still extant, such as 
those of the bookbinders, compositors, ironfounders, cotton- 
spinners, steam-engine makers, and stonemasons, there are 
no traces of Chartist resolutions ; whilst the iron- 
founders, compositors, and cotton-spinners pass resolutions 
in favour of Free Trade. 

But we never find the trade societies of 1839-42 con- 
tributing to the Chartist funds, or even collecting money for 
Chartist victims. The cases of Frost, Williams, and Jones, 
the Newport rebels of 1839, were at least as deserving of the 
working-class sympathy as those of the Glasgow cotton- 
spinners. But the trade unions showed no inclination to 
subscribe money or get up petitions in aid of them. 


The same writers refer later to the vain struggles of the 
Chartist leaders against the dominance of Cobden an: 
Bright, the leaders of working-class opinion. 






































































In Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Bingley Hall he in- 
stanced the pearl-button industry as an example of the 
disastrous effects of foreign tariffs upon a Birmingham 
trade. This is a typical case of the careless inference that 
any decline in industry must be due to Free Trade. 
In point of fact, the demand for pearl buttons has de 
clined chiefly in the home market, and the real enemy of 
the Birmingham button-makers is the steam laundries, 
which have now ousted the small hand laundry in most 
large towns. Any housewife could illuminate Mr. 
Chamberlain on that point, and any manufacturer of linen 
buttons could tell him that although pearl buttons are no 
longer in general use, other kinds of British-made buttons 
have taken their place. Similarly, with regard to the cheap 
jewellery trade, Mr. Chamberlain allowed his bias to betray 
him into a singular mis-statement of the facts. He de- 
clared that the trade displayed a “decline in exports to 
foreign countries, increase in foreign imports to this 
country, only concealed, only compensated for by increase 
in colonial trade.” » Now let us look at the facts: 

EXPORTS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


1900. 1901. 1902. Increase. 
£50,545 on £62,065 ne £62,382 «. &11837 
EXPORTS TO BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

1900, 1901. 1902. Decrease. 
£127,659 «. £123,026 .. £120,438 .. £7,221 


If Mr. Chamberlain’s assertions on matters of fact are so 
little trustworthy, what is the precise value of his 
“ pledges ” ? 


Mr. Chamberlain once more declared that the Colonies 
were heartily in favour of reciprocal tariff concessions in 
favour of British goods. He quoted Mr. G. H. Reid as 
representing Australian Free Traders, and the preference 
given by the South African Customs Union. Let us place 
Mr. Chamberlain’s statements side by side with the plain 
facts : 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. REID. 

In Australia Mr. Reid, Mr. Reid has made a state- 
who is Leader of the Opposi- ment to the effect that he be- 
sition, although he is himselfa_ lieved that a system of bargain- 
convinced Free Trader, has, ing would do more to break up 
if the reports of his speeches be the Empire than anything else 
correct, declared that if he in the world. He did not, he 
could not have alsolutely Free said, want preference at the 
Trade he should be prepared expense of the British people, 
to give to the Mother Country and he was utterly opposed to 
a preference of 50 per cent. Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas,— 

Times, November 7. 
Dr. JAMESON. 

In South Africa the whole We in this colony, in our 
British community is in favour small wav, following in the foot- 
of the preference of 25 percent. steps of Canada, did our small 
which has already been con- part voluntarily when, some 
ceded to us. time ago, we passed a pre- 

ferential tariff in favour of 
British goods. I do not wish to 
be unjust, but I think at the 
same time it is only fair to let 
you understand that that was 
passed not really at the instance 
of the Government of Cape 
Colony, but ‘through the in- 
fluence of that great statesman, 
Lord Milner.—Speech at East 
London, October ro. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s misrepresentation of Mr. G. H. Reid 
is astonishing, since the Liberal leader in New South Wales 
has from the first been most outspoken in his hostility to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. Dr. Jameson’s disclosure of 
the facts respecting South Africa must be read in connec- 
tion with the circumstance that the preference was only 
carried by a majority of one vote. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., has just issued a new edition 
(the eleventh) of his Handbook to Political Questions of the 
Day. It contains nearly seventy pages, devoted to a sum- 
mary of the arguments put forward by both sides in regard 
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to the proposed changes in fiscal policy. Dividing the 
subject under the three heads of Protection, Retaliation, 
and Colonial Preference, Mr. Buxton gives a lucid outline 
of the chief arguments—an outline which will be useful 
to a good many people who find the numerous speeches 
and pamphlets bewildering, and are in need of a guide. 
An appendix gives a very useful little selection of some of 
the leading statistics taken from the miscellaneous Parlia- 
mentary papers issued last Session. Mr. Buxton is to be 
congratulated on his effort to produce an impartial guide 
to the controversy. 


We give elsewhere the summary of the British trade re- 
turns for the ten months ending October 31, 1903. It will 
be seen that imports show a continued rise. They are 
£,6,200,000 more in value than the imports of the corre- 
sponding ten months of 1902, and £ 13,000,000 more than 
the corresponding period of 1901. Comparing 1903 and 
1902 nearly two-thirds of the increase was in articles of food 
and drink, while there has been an increase of about 
1,000,000 in raw materials and articles partly manufac- 
tured. Turning to the other side—to the exports—we find 
that the exports of British and Irish produce for the ten 
months have increased £8,600,000 beyond the amount for 
th: corresponding period of 1902 and 410,100,000 over 
1901. This increase is almost entirely in manufactured 
goods, and is chiefly divided amongst the trades which we 
are told are going to the bad. Thus the export of iron and 
steel manufactures has increased £2,200,000 Over 1902 ; 
cotton yarn and textiles £1,200,000; linen yarn and tex- 
tiles, £1,840,000. Our total exports of all kinds show in 
the period under review an increase of #12,500,000 over 
last year, while on the other hand imports, as we have seen, 
have increased only £6,000,000. Mr. Chamberlain does 
not seem very fortunate in the time chosen for his demon- 
stration of the decline of British commerce, and particularly 
of our export of goods. 


A more melancholy report of the condition of trade than 
that contained in the weekly commercial review published 
in the Neues Wiener Tageblatt last Saturday could hardly 
be imagined. The great Vienna journal surveys the busi- 
ness situation in the principal Protectionist countries of the 
world, and fails to perceive any cheering symptom. In the 
United States, we are told, the discharges of workmen 
from the great iron and steel works are steadily increasing, 
and the change which has come over the position on the 
other side of the Atlantic is indicated by the fact that the 
United States is no longer an importer, but an exporter, 
of iron and steel. There seems little reason for doubting 
that the bitter cry of the unemployed will soon be heard 
in the American industrial centres. Germany, whose tem- 
porary recovery from the collapse of 1g00 has been stimu- 
lated by its shipments of surplus iron to the United States 
and England, is now alarmed at the prospect of “the 
American invasion” of its “ protected market”; its over- 
sea trade is declining and the Cartells will be compelled to 
restrict output and discharge workmen. In Austria-Hun- 
gary the machine and engineering industry is complaining 
of acute depression, and the new Minister-President in 
Hungary has just declared that the general commercial 
situation displays no signs of improvement. Lastly, in 
France and Italy the silk industry is thoroughly dis- 
organised. Great limitations of output are being discussed 
by manufacturers, and one proposal has actually been sub- 
mitted to close the whole of the spinning establishment 
from December to March. If only one-half of these symp- 
toms were visible in England Mr. Chamberlain would de- 
clare that our Free Trade system was alone to blame. 
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Some weeks ago a London newspaper published a sombre 
account of the state of trade in the boot and shoe centres, 
and Northampton in particular was described as being a 
town of “unemployeds.” Footwear, an organ of the trade, 
gives publicity to a report from its Northampton correspon- 
dent which puts the matter in a very different light. While 
admitting that trade is dull it states that “it is beyond doubt 
that at no period were more boots and shoes turned out of 
Northampton than at the present time.” ‘The explanation 
given is that “ the demand for boots and shoes has not in- 
creased side by side with the extraordinary producing power 
of the present day, that is the head and front of the whole 
situation. The parrot cry of the town’s declining trade is 
all bosh.” “Those who should know,” continues the 
writer, “state that fewer shoe operatives are out of work 
than at this time last year. It is true that there are many 
houses tenantless, shops and factories closed; but this is 
no proof that the shoe trade is decaying. Large up-to-date 
factories and hundreds of houses have of late years been 
erected on the outskirts of the town, and the operatives in 
following the work removed to those districts, where there 
are few, if any, empty houses.” As evidence of the dis- 
placement of labour by machinery it may be mentioned that 
one of the leading firms has stated that if manufacturing 
were still carried on upon old lines, 150 to 200 more hands 
would be required to turn out the work. This state of 
things will, however, right itself before long. In any case 
Northampton’s staple industry would be struck a heavy blow 
by a tax on leather, which is included in the “ manufactured 
articles” which Mr. Chamberlain proposes to tax. 


Mr. Chamberlain amused his audience at Birmingham 
by producing two loaves which, he said, had been made 
for him by a local baker, Alderman Bowkett, show- 
ing the effect of the suggested 2s. duty upon the 
size of the quartern loaf. His contention was that 
the difference in size is not perceptible to the 
eye, and his audience apparently considered that, 
by his ocular demonstration, the argument of Lord 
Goschen and others had _ been finally disposed of. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Chamberlain admitted that, although 
the eye might not perceive the difference, the Birmingham 
loaf is actually 3% oz. less that the Free Trade loaf. Now, 
as the Westminster Gazette has pointed out, this means 
that, upon Mr. Chamberlain’s own showing, the effect of 
his proposed 2s. duty is that a family which is at present 
only able to get just enough bread to live upon would have 
to go without for twenty days in the year. “ A few ounces 
less flour” may be a small matter to Mr. Chamberlain, but 
we should like to believe that those who received his de- 
monstration of the two loaves at Bingley Hall with “ up 
roarious laughter” had not thought the matter out. To 
the very poor it is no laughing matter, this shortage of 
3% oz. on their loaf. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AS 
HISTORIAN. 


In his speech at Birmingham Mr. Chamberlain made an 
excursion into the economic history of this country, ap- 
parently in order to demonstrate that no part of our in- 
dustrial and commercial progress was due to the adoption 
of the policy of Free Trade. He began by declaring that 
his opponents have represented, or have led people to 
infer : 

that during the time of Protection this country was cer- 


tainly declining, until it reached a state of unexampled 
misery and destitution. 


This would, indeed, be an over-statement, but it is not 
precisely the statement that Mr. Chamberlain has to meet. 
The aggregate wealth of the country had been increasing 
very rapidly since the beginning of the second half of the 
18th century—since that great series of events which we 


call the “ industrial revolution.” Had it not been so the 
country could never have borne the strain of the great 
war, and could not have been the pay-master of Europe 
during the long struggle against Napoleon. But, on the 
other hand, ‘though aggregate wealth had increased 
poverty and destitution spread rapidly under Protection 
after the close of the Napoleonic wars. The standard of life 
became much lower than it had been during the last half 
of the eighteenth century, and was very much lower than it 
has been during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
There were a series of sharp crises, and periods of acute 
distress alternated with periods of only moderate prosperity 
for the working classes. In many ways the conditions of 
industry and commerce resemble those prevalent to-day in 
Germany and the United States, where the tariffs and the 
trusts, both of which profess to steady industry, seem only 
to make it more unstable. 

Mr. Chamberlain refers to the years from 1830 to 1841 
as “a time of great prosperity in this country under Protec- 
tion.” It is noteworthy that the period which he selects 
followed closely on the pioneer tariff reforms made by 
Huskisson, whose policy was to modify the Navigation Acts 
and to reduce the duties on raw materials and also on 
manufactured imports. The reforms of Huskisson touk 
four years to carry out, and they ended only just before the 
commencement of Mr. Chamberlain’s period of “ pro- 
sperity ” under Protection. But to speak of these years as 
a period of prosperity is a violent distortion of the facts. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s second period of prosperity begins in 
1842, and this coincides with the beginning of the financial 
reforms of Peel, who in 1842 abolished or reduced duties 
on 750 articles. Mr. Chamberlain ascribes the whole 
Free Trade policy of Peel apparently to the Irish famine. 
Undoubtedly that disaster had a great influence, but it was 
only the occasion of the abolition of the Corn duties. 
The economic distress was not limited to Ireland. 
All the evidence (and it is abundant) shows that 
distress was widespread and frequent in this country, even 
through what Mr. Chamberlain calls the prosperous years. 
Many painful descriptions of the distress of the workers are 
to be read, not merely in such books as Engel’s Condition 
of the Working Classes in 1844, and in novels like Mary 
Barton, but also in the sober reports of Royal Commis- 
sions of Inquiry into the Factory System and the Adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law ; and they are found scattered about 
even in the optimistic pages of Porter’s Progress of the 
Nation. No more emphatic testimony is to be found 
than in the following words from the Queen’s Speech of 
February, 1842: 

‘‘T have observed with deep regret the continued distress 
in the manufacturing districts of the country. The sufferings 


and privations which have resulted from it have been borne 
with exemplary patience and fortitude.” 


In the same year the Common Council of the City of 
London passed a strong resolution on the state of the 
country which was forwarded to the Prime Minister. They 
speak in the resolution of the 


“ continuous and increasing depression ef the manufacturing, 
commercial, and agricultural interests of this country, and 
the alarming distress of the working classes.” . . 
“Capital without investment, trade _ without profit, the 
farmers struggling under a system of high rents, with prices 
falling as the means of consumption by the people fail, a 
working population rapidly increasing and a daily decreas- 
ing demand for its labour.” ; 
Mr. Chamberlain has referred on two or three occasions 


to the action of the Chartists, but the Chartists never had 
a hold on the great mass of the industrial population. 
They believed, and rightly, that many improvements in 
the condition of the working classes could only be obtained 
when the people secured Parliamentary power, but there is 
abundant evidence (some of which we ~ive in another 
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column) showing that the workers were not content to wait 
for that, but that for them the most immediate need was 
cheap food. The trade unions, then beginning their great 
career, were only in a few cases captured by the Chartists, 
ar! it must be remembered that these latter had lost most 
of their influence by 1842, that is, at the time when the 
duties on general imports had been largely reduced and 
the final struggle against the Corn Laws was about to begin. 
‘The trade unionists and the workers with practical know- 
ledge of the facts never believed the doctrine now put for- 
ward that high prices mean high wages. 

What has happened since the definite adoption of the 
Free Trade policy ? Mr. Chamberlain is always inclined 
to measure prosperity by the export trade. Between 1805 
and 1840 our export trade was almost stationary. ‘The 
gradual rise began after 1842, that is, after the first re- 
forms of Peel. The rise was more rapid after 1845, and 
from 1850, that is the year after the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, there was a tremendous upward sweep to 1875, 
and since then, though there have been periods of reaction, 
the movement of our export trade measured in quantities 
has continued in an upward direction. Mr. Chamberlain 
says that our advance had been due simply to the fact of 
the great development of science and the vast improvement 
in the means, particularly, of transit and of communica- 
tion, and that we were much more prepared than our com- 
petitors to take advantage of these changes; but he omits 
to say that we were able to take the fullest advantage be- 
cause we had cast off all the shackles upon trade and in- 
dustry. There is no reason why our merchant shipping, 
not superior to that of the United States in 1860, should 
now be supreme in the world, except the reason that the 
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Free Trade system and the abolition of all interference 
brought to us most of the carrying trade and made our free 
harbours the emporium of the world. 

For the working classes there has been secured by this 
development of British shipping a persistent fall in the 
price of the commodities essential to the maintenance of 
health and life, and a general rise in the standard of living, 
and no amount of declamation can get rid of the fact that, 
whilst all nations have shared in the improved means of 
transit and in the scientific discoveries of the age, we, in 
this country, with our system of commercial freedom, have, 
as a matter of fact, benefited most. The rise in wages and, 
the fall in the price of food for the working classes are 
alike greater than in a Protectionist country. Unfortu- 
nately, it is still true that there is much suffering and 
many evils which call for remedy, but no reader of the 
literature during the first half of the nineteenth century 
(of whatever kind) which deals with the social condition 
of the people can doubt for a moment that there has been 
very great and real improvement. Times of depression 
seem to be unavoidable, but their effects have never been 
so disastrous as they were in the period before 1850 in 
Great Britain, or as they are in Germany now. 

No one would deny that the progress and prosperity of 
this country in the last half-century has been the result of 
a number of forces which it is not possible always to dis- 
entangle, but we may assert with the utmost confidence 
that those forces have done most for Great Britain be- 
cause, by the policy which Huskisson and Peel inaugurated 
and Gladstone completed, they have been given the freest 
possible play, and the country has been enabled to turn 
them to the greatest advantage. 


BRITISH EXPORTS 


EARLY YEARS OF FREE TRADE 


(Peel's Remissions of Duties, 1842.) 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES 





We give below, for purposes of reference, leading pas- 
sages from Mr. Chamberlain’s autumn speeches. ‘They 
have been fully commented upon elsewhere, and here we 
only note a few of the obvious criticisms in the briefest 
possible way. We take the passages, not in the order of 
time, but grouped under their appropriate heads. 


THE CASE AGAINST BRITISH TRADE. 
Mr. Chamberlain introduced his case at Glasgow with 


the following account of the present position of British 
trade : 


I tell you that it is not well to-day with British industry. 
We have been going through a period of great expansion. 
The whole world has been prosperous. With the rest of 
the world I see signs of a change; but let that pass. When 
the change comes, I think even the free-fooders will be con- 
verted. (Cheers.) But meanwhile what are the facts? 
The year 1900 was the record year of British trade. The 
exports were the largest we had ever known. The year 1902 
—last year—was nearly as good. And yet, if you will com- 
pare your trade in 1872, thirty years ago, with the trade of 
1g02—the export trade—you will find that there has been a 
moderate increase of 20 millions. That, I think, is some- 
thing like 7% per cent. Meanwhile the population has in- 
creased 30 per cent. Can you go on supporting your popu- 
lation at that rate of increase when even in the best of 
years you can only show so much smaller an increase in 
your foreign trade? The actual increase was 20 millions 
with our free trade. In the same time the increase in the 
United States of America was 110 millions and the increase 
in Germany was 56 millions. In the United Kingdom 
trade has been practically stagnant for thirty years. It 
went down in the interval. In the most prosperous times 
it is hardly better than it was thirty years ago. Meanwhile, 
the Protected countries, which you have been told, and 
which I myself at one time believed, were going rapidly to 
wrack and ruin, have progressed in an infinitely better pro- 
portion than ours. . We are a great manufacturing 
country. Now, in 1872 we sent to the Protected countries 
of Europe and to the United States of America 116 millions 
of exported manufactures. In 1882, ten years later, it fell 
to 88 millions. In 1892, ten years later, it fell to 75 millions. 
In 1902, last year, although the general exports had in- 
creased, the exports of manufactures had decreased again 
to 73% millions. And the total result of this is that after 
thirty years you are sending 42% millions of manufactures 
less to the Protected countries than you did thirty years 
ago. .—(Glasgow, October 6, 1903-) 

The absurdity of taking the year 1872 as a basis of com- 
parison was at once pointed out by the Glasgow Herald. 
Mr. Chamberlain replied on the following day at 
Greenock : 


I assure the Glasgow Herald that I did not choose it 
with any sinister purpose. I thought thirty years was a 
good long time, a fair time to go back; but I invite them 
to choose any other period—I do not care what period. In 
this controversy which I am commencing here I use figures 
as illustrations. I do not pretend that they are proofs, but 
the proof will be found in the argument, and not in the 
figures. But I use figures as illu-.rations to show what the 
argument is.—(Greenock, October 7, 1903.) 

In point of fact, however, Mr. Chamberlain has not made 
any systematic test of his comparison by taking other 
years. 

Mr. Chamberlain draws a gloomy picture of our indus- 
trial prospects : 

Agriculture as the greatest of all trades and industries of 
this country has been practically destroyed, sugar has gone, 
silk has gone, iron is threatened, wool is threatened, cotton 
will come! How long are you going to stand it? At the 
present moment these industries, and the working men who 
depend upon them, are like sheep in a field. One by one 
they allow themselves to be led out to slaughter, and there 
is no combination, no apparent prevision of what ig in 
store for the rest of them.—(Greenock, October 7, 1903.) 


He even finds that we were relatively more prosperous in 
the old days of Protection than we are now: 


Now, putting aside the general answer, is it true that at 
the time when Free Trade was introduced and the Corn 
Laws were repealed we were in a state of destitution and 
misery and starvation? Is it true that under the Protection 
which prevailed before, this country was going down in the 
scale of nations or losing its prosperity and losing its trade? 
No; absolutely no. The exact reverse was the case. 

In the years preceding the repeal of the Corn Laws—and 
I would take especially the years from 1830 to 1841—there 
was a time of great prosperity in this country under Protec- 
tion. I do not mean to say that the country was as great 
or as rich as it is now, but comparatively with other nations it 
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occupied a better position, comparatively with other nations 
it was absolutely in the first rank. It had won and 
conquered under Protection absolute supremacy, the com- 
mercial supremacy of the world. At that time, although trade 
was less than it is now, so was the population. Although 
trade was less than it is now, it was increasing with a 
rapidity, a proportionate rapidity, which has seldom been 
exceeded since, but in 1841 we had in this country one of 
those crises which occur in every country from time to time, 
whether they be Protectionist or whether they be Free 
Trade. We had a time of bad trade with small employ- 
ment. It was not brought about by Protection, it was not 
brought about by the dear loaf, for in that period the loaf 
was much cheaper than it has been many times in many 
years since the abolition of the Corn Laws, but it was 
brought about by circumstances which you all will under- 
stand. We had become the workshop of the world. We 
had been very prosperous. we were increasing our produc- 
tion rapidly, and we outstripped the demands of the world. . 

(Birmingham, November 4, 1903.) 

On this piece of history we comment elsewhere in the 
present issue. 

Mr. Chamberlain admits that he has changed his opinion 
since 1883: 

Well, I admit that I have changed my opinion. I admit 
that I have done so because, in my judgment, the circum- 
stances have entirely changed in twenty years. I do not 
mean to say that in 1883 there were not some signs of 
danger which, perhaps, I myself perceived; but I did not 
think at the time there was any g-ound whatever for coming 
to the people of this country to ask them to make a great 
change in their fiscal system. But since 1883 everything 
has changed in that direction. Since 1883 this great foreign 
competition has sprung up. Then Protective nations have 
grown up under a Protective system, and instead of being 
ruined, as men supposed they would be, have prospered 
more and more.—(Tynemouth, October 21, 1903.) 


He made strong Free Trade speeches at the end of 1885. 
Tt is, therefore, worth comparing our export trade, which 
he takes as a test, in 1886 and in 1902. ‘The figures are 
as follows: 


Exports in 1886 (excluding ships) £213,000,000 
Exports in 1902 (excluding ships) £278,000 ,000 
Increase... ie £65,000.000 


There is therefore no stagnation in the periods in which, 
according to him, the circumstances of British trade have 
changed for the worse. 
Mr. Chamberlain is also exercised about the increased 
imports of manufactures : 
One more comparison during this period of thirty years 
in which our exports of manufactures have fallen 46 mil- 
lions to foreign countries. What has happened with their 
exports to us? ‘They have risen from 63 millions in 1872 to 
149 millions in 1902. They have increased 86 millions. 
That may be all right.—(Glasgow, October 6, 1903.) 
This figure of 149 millions is based on a discarded classi- 
fication of the Board of Trade, and includes imports to the 
colonies and re-exports to the amount of 20 millions. 


PROSPERITY OF PROTECTIONIST COUNTRIES. 

While our trade is represented as stagnant, Mr. Cham- 
berlain continually repeats that, judged by every possible 
test, Protectionist countries are prospering more than we: 


Yes, the country has prospered. I grant it. I do not 
deny it; but other countries which are not Free-Traders, 
or free importers, which are Protective, which have been 
Protective for thirty years, are increasing. In every test 
you can apply to the prosperity of a nation they are in- 
creasing more quickly than we are.—(Newcastle, October 
20, 1903.) 

The improvement in the condition of some of the foreign 
workpeople, at any rate, has been more rapid than the im- 
provement of the condition of the working people of this 
country; and I ask you, where will you find in any other 
civilised country in the world as much money spent on 
pauperism in proportion as there is here?—(Liverpool, 
October 28, 1903.) 

At the same time Mr. Chamberlain represents the success . 
of foreign competition as due to the ability of the foreign 
employer to obtain cheap labour : 

Now, these foreign countries have every advantage in 
their attack. They do not come like unarmed savages, even 
to attack such a defenceless village as Great Britain, but 
they come with bounties of every kind. They have none 
of the disadvantages—I mean in a comparative sense— 
from which we suffer. We, in a spirit of humanity of which 
I entirely approve, have passed legislation—to which I may 
say I have without boasting myself contributed very 


largely—(cheers)—to raise the standard of living amongst 
our working people, to secure to them higher wages, to 
save them from the competition of men of a lower social 
We have surroundéd them with regulations which 


scale. 











are intended to provide for their safety. We have secured 
them, or the majority of them, against the pecuniary loss 
which would follow upon accidents incurred in the course 
of their employment. There is not one of those things 
which I have not supported. There is not one of them 
which I did not honestly believe to have been for their ad- 
vantage and of the country. But they have all entailed ex- 
pense, they have all raised the cost of production; and 
what can be more illogical than to raise the cost of produc- 
tion in this country in order to promote the welfare of the 
working classes, and then to allow the products of other 
countries—which are not surrounded by any similar legis- 
lation, which are free from all similar cost and expenditure 

to allow them freely to bring each country in competition 
with our’ goods, which are hampered in the struggle?— 
(Greenock, October 7, 1903.) 

The two positions, 

(a) That the foreign workman is more prosperous than 
the British, and 

(b) That the foreign workman beats the British in com- 
petition by accepting lower wages and worse conditions, 
have not as yet been reconciled. 

Dumping is the form of foreign competition which Mr. 
Chamberlain fears, but this also is a practice which, as 
analysed by him, is difficult to reconcile with the per 
manent prosperity of Protectionists : 

Now, a curious thing which Mr. Asquith does not seem to 
appreciate—a curious thing to him, but not to us 
(laughter)—1s that “dumping” only takes place seriously 
where the country that has recourse to it is in a state of 
depression.—(Liverpool, October 27, 1903.) 


COLONIAL 


The Colonies are represented as coming to the rescue of 
our declining trade : 


While these foreign countries have declined 46 millions 
your British possessions have increased 4o millions 
(cheers); and at the present time your trade with your 
colonies and British possessions is larger in amount, very 
much larger in amount, and very much more valuable in its 
character than the trade with any of the other categories 
I have named, is much larger than our trade with the whole 
of Europe and the United States of America. It is much 
larger than our trade to those neutral countries of which I 
have spoken, and it remains at the present day the most 
rapidly increasing, the most important, the most valuable 
of the whole of our trade. (Cheers.)—(Glasgow, October 6, 
1903-) 

and great possibilities of expansion in colonial trade are 
promised : 

But it has been calculated, and I believe it to be accurate, 
that 26 millions a year of that trade migat come to this 
country which now goes to Germany and France and other 
foreign countries if reasonable preference were given to 
British manufactures. (Cheers.) What does that mean? 
The Board of Trade assumes that of manufactured goods 
one-half the value is expended in labour—I think it is a 
great deal more, but take the Board of Trade figures—13 
millions a year of new employment. What does that mean 
to the United Kingdom? It means the employment of 
166,000 men at 30s. a week. (Cheers.) It means the sub- 
sistence, if you include their families, of 830,000 persons; 
and now, if you will only add to that our present export to 
the British posse-sions of 96 millions, you will find that 
that gives employment at 30s. a week to 615,000 work- 
people, and it finds subsistence for 3,075,000 persons.— 
(Glasgow, October 6, 1903.) 

This calculation takes no note of the fact that Canada 
already gives us a preferential tariff. ‘The whole argument 
as to the expansion of colonial trade is based on the ex- 
perience of the last two years and ignores that of the last 
fifty years. 

The attitude of the Colonies is thus defined by Mr. 
Chamberlain : 

I presided over two great conferences, one the Jubilee 
Conference, the other the Coronation Conference, of the 
Premiers of all the self-governing Colonies, and this matter 
of preferential tariffs was before the conference. It was 
the particular matter under discussion by the conferences ; 
and as the result of the second conference a unanimous 
resolution was arrived at asking the consideration of the 
Imperial Government of the desire of the Colonies that, in 
return for preferences they were willing to give to us, we 
should give them the preference in the case of other exist- 
ing taxes in which they were interested. (Cheers.) What 
happened after that? Nothing was done. Canada, in spite 
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of this rebuff, gave us a preference of 33 1-3 per cent. upon 
its duties; and the result of that has been that our trade 
with Canada, which was falling to nothing, has increased 
from six millions and a quarter in a few years till last year, 
when it was about 11 millions. 


That is to say, it has nearly 
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doubled. (Cheers.) The Australian Premiers promised 
to move their Parliaments to give us a similar preference. 
The matter is still under discussion in New Zealand and in 
Australia. In South Africa the Governments of South 
Africa, of the self-governing and the new Colonies, have 
agreed to give a preference of 25 per cent.-(Tynemouth, 
October 21, 1903.) 


On this it may be noted that the South African prefer- 
ence was only passed in Cape Colony by a casting vote in 
the Legislative Assembly, that all the Colonies have made 
it clear that the preference is given without asking for a 
return, and that the Canadian preference has not had the 
effect of increasing British trade, since foreign exports to 
Canada have increased at a greater rate than ours. Mr. 
Chamberlain has himself described the results of the Cana- 
dian preference as disappointing. 

At Glasgow Mr. Chamberlain suggested that the Colonies 
would even refrain from protecting any future industries 
which they may develop: 

After all, there are many things which you do vot 
now make, many things for which we have a great capa- 
city of production. Leave them to us as you have left 
them hitherto. Do not increase your tariff walls against 
us, pull them down where they are unnecessary to the 
success of this policy to which you are committed. Let 
us in exchange with you have your productions in all these 
numberless industries which have not yet been erected. To 
that because we are kinsmen—(cheers)—without regard to 
your important interest, because it is good for the Empire 
as a whole and because we have taken the first step and 
have set you the example. (Cheers.) We offer you a 
preference. We rely on your patriotism, your affection, that 
we shall not be the losers thereby.—(Glasgow, October 
6, 1903.) 

This suggestion has been promptly repudiated by Canadian 
statesmen, and has been judiciously omitted in the revised 
version of the speech. 

EMPLOYMENT. 


IMPORTS AND LOSS OF 


The increase of imports is constantly represented by 
Mr. Chamberlain as implying a loss of employment to the 
British workman : 

In thirty years the total imports of manufactures which 
could just as well be made in this country have increased 


86 millions, and the total exports have decreased 
six millions. We have lost 92 millions, the balance, 
that is to say, of 92 millions of trade that we 


might have done here has gone to the foreigner, and what 
has been the result for our own people? The Board of 
Trade tells you you may take one-half of the exports as 
representing wages. We therefore have lost £46,000,000 
a year in wages during the thirty years. That would give 
employment to nearly 600,000 men at 30s. per week con- 
tinuous employment. That would give a fair subsistence 
for these men and their families amounting to 3,000,000 
persons. Now, if you could employ 600,000 more working 
men, and if you could find sub -stence for 3,000,000 more 
of the population, I venture to say that whatever number 
may to-day be underfed and on the verge of hunger, that 
number would be seriously decreased.—(Newcastle, Oc- 
tober 20, 1903 ) 

The use of this argument is apparently to be traced to a 

misconception as to the way in which imports are paid 

for, for Mr. Chamberlain went on: 

“Now let me make a suggestion. Let me suppose that 
by a great and terrible catastrophe every mill in this country 
was stopped, every furnace was blown out, even the 
blacksmith’s shop was silenced, that no atom of manu- 
facture was any longer made in Great Britain, that we 
depended for everything upon the foreigner, what would 
be the result of this calculation? We should have an im- 
port, as now, of £528,000,000, and we shoud export 
nothing. Therefore the £278,000,000 goes out of the 
account. We should import £528,000,000, but we should 
also import for our own home use that which is supplied at 
present by our home production. Mr. Asquith tells us that 
that is five times as great as our import. I will make the 
calculation and tell you. Five times is £1,390,000,000, 
and so our total import trade would be £1,918,000,000.” 


This being Mr. Chamberlain’s view, it is not surprising that 
ie should conclude that : 

It is to our exports—I will not say entirely, but it is 
mainly to our exports—that we must look for the test of the 
cost of our trade. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Chamberlain repudiates Pro- 
tection as a general principle : 

I wish to live quietly and comfortably, and in harmony 
with all my fellow-creatures, but I am not in favour of 
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peace at any price, I am a free-trader. I want to have free 
exchange with all the nations of the world; but if they 
will not exchange with me, then I am not a free-trader at 
any price.—(Greenock, October 7, 1903.) 

He believes in the possibility of Retaliation : 

We have nothing to fear from the foreigners. I do not 
believe in a war of tariffs; but if there were to be a war 
of tariffs I know we should not come out second best. 
(Cheers.) Why, at the present time ours is the greatest 
market in the whole world. (Hear, hear.) We are the best 
customers of all those countries. (Hear, hear.) There are 
many suitors for our markets. We may reject the addresses 
of some, but there is no fear that we shall not have other 
offers.—(Greenock, October 7, 1903.) 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PRACTICAL PROPOSALS. 


Mr. Chamberlain asks us to accept his pledge that the 
cost of living will not be increased : 

I shall have time before I leave Liverpool to say a word 
or two more on that question of dear food, and to-night 
I will only say this—that I ask you to take my pledge, 
and to believe in my sincerity when I give it, that if you 
accept my proposals as they stand, I pledge myself they 
will not add one farthing to the cost of living of any 
family in the country, and, in my opinion, in the case of 
the poorest families they will somewhat reduce that cost.— 
(Liverpool, October 27, 1903.) 

The figures, however, do not corroborate this assertion, 
and Mr. Chamberlain holds out to the agricultural labourer 
a prospect of being able to keep an extra pig as compensa- 
tion for his scheme: 

I propose that the corresponding tax which will have to be 
put on flour shouid give a substantial preference to the 
miller. (Cheers.) I do that in order to re-establish one 
of our most ancient industries in this country—(cheers)— 
believing that if that is done not only will more work be 
found in agricultural districts with some tendency, perhaps, 
resulting against the constant migration from the country 
into the towns—(cheers)—and also because by re-establish- 
ing the milling industry in this country the offals, as they 
are called—the refuse of the wheat—will reiue:n in the 
country and will give to the farmers or ‘:.e “gricuitaril 
population a food for their stock and their pigs at very 
much lower rates. (Cheers.) That will benefit not merely 
the great farmer, but it will benefit the little man, the 
small owner of a plot or even the allotment owner who 
keeps a single pig. (Cheers.) I am told by a high agri- 
cultural authority that if this were done so great an effect 
would be produced upon the price of the food of the animal 
that where an agricultural labourer keeps one pig now he 
might keep two in the future.—(Glasgow, October 6, 1903.) 

Thus the old version of “three acres and a cow” has 
been transformed into the modern one of “a little loaf and 
a pig.” 

THE EFFECT IMPORT 
PRICES 

Mr. Chamberlain maintains that at least a great part 
of the import duty is paid by the producer, and quotes two 
economists in his support : 

If I am correct, if my figures are correct, if my argu- 
ment is correct, then these facts exactly vindicate the 
doctrine of the modern economists, Professor Edgworth and 
Professor Nicholson, and, among the older economists, 
John Stuart Mill and the late Professor Sidgwick, all of 
whom have said at one time or another that a part of any 
duty imposed upon imports, a part at any rate is paid, not 
by the consumer, but by the foreign exporter.—(Liverpool, 
October 28, 1903.) 

This statement has been shown by 
to be contrary to fact. 

The duties which Mr. Chamberlain at present proposes 
are small, but he is among those who recognise that it is a 
common practice of Protectionist countries to begin with 
lo - tariffs and then increase them : 

All these nations to which I have referred, and every 
other civilised nation on the face of the earth, have adopted 
a tariff with the object of keeping the home market to the 
home population—({cheers)—and fot from any want of 
friendship to us. I do not believe it has been in the 
slightest degree actuated by ill-feeling to Great Britain, 
but because they thought it was necessary for their own 
security and prosperity. They have done everything in 
their power to shut out British goods. They have passed 
tariff after tariff. They began perhaps with a low tariff; 
they continued it as long as it was successful. If they fi: amd 
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it ceased to do what it was wanted to do they increased it; 

and what it was wanted to do was to exclude foreign manu- 
factures, and above all to exciude the manufactures of this 
cour try, which at one time held the supremacy of trade in 
the world and which was the greatest centre of industry 
in any part of it. 
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THE CHINA AND EARTHENWARE TRADE. 
In Tue Ree TRADER of October 23 we dealt with the 


condition of the Staffordshire potteries, showing that the 
alleged decline through Free Trade was imaginary and the 
net import of foreign pottery had actually fallen off between 
1898 and 1902. We now add a table from which the effect 
of the American tariff can be estimated. ‘The tariff un- 
doubtedly has checked the industry but is not the sole 
cause, as the following figures, compiled from the United 
States returns, will show: 


IMpoRtTS OF CHINA AND EARTHENWARE INTO THE UNITED 
STATES FROM SOME EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 
(Values in thousands of dollars.) 
Year ending Great G ht FE a Austria- 
June 3o. Britain. a rance. Hungary. 
1897 4,017,233 ... 3,033,661 ... 1,655,566 ... 658.816 
1898 2,709,757 ... 2,089,942 ... 898,717 ... 509,310 
1899 2.933,234 ... 2,252,236 ... 1,422.763 ... 501,097 
1900 3,190,587 ... 2,787,163 ... 1,461,731 ... 548,013 
1901 3,186,969 ... 3,392,825 ... 1,567,966 ... 624,086 
1902 2,928,391 ... 3,651,236 ... 1,618,657 ... 696,172 
1903 2, 995. 975 ... 3,961 ‘501 oe B92. 404 ... 714,131 


It will be seen that the import from each ‘country was 
checked in 1898 by the imposition of the Dingley tariff ; 
but whilst Germany and France are sending more china, 
and Austria almost as much as before the tariff was in- 
creased, our trade has remained almost stationary; this 
act points to other causes than the tariff, as these nations 
pay the same duty as ourselves. Even now the United 
States is importing more china than before the imposition 
of the Dingley tariff, the import in 1897 being 9,977,297 
dollars, rising in 1903 to 10,512,052 dollars. 

Whilst our pottery export trade has been stationary, the 
home trade has grown very largely. Unfortunately, the 
statistics of persons employed in the trade are combined 
with those of the glass trade, another reputed declining 
industry. The combined figures rather point to growth 
than decline. In 1851 46,524 persons were employed in 
the glass and earthenware trades. In 1go1 the number 
rose to 92,556, a growth of gg per cent. In the same 
interval the population grew from 17,900,000 to 32,600,000, 
or only 82 per cent. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE STILL GROWING. 


Octobers Board of Trade returns tell the same tale as 
those of previous months of continuously expanding foreign 
trade. In regard to manufactured goods the increase of ex- 
ports is especially marked, every branch except that of 
new ships and telegraph cables showing a substantial im- 
provement. For the first ten months of the current year the 
figures compare with the corresponding period of 1g02 and 
1901 as follows: 


TEN MONTHS ENDING OCTOBER 
(in thousands of £). 





901. 1902. 1903. 
Articles whol.y or partly manufactured : 
Iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof... ... 20,940 23,598 25,301 
Other metals and ‘manufactures 
thereof a 5,619 5,315 5,274 
Cc utlery, hardware, implements, 
and instruments ? 3,455 3,611 3,854 
Telegraph cables and | appa: 
ratus 2,865 2,658 1,619 
Machinery 15,019 15 506 16,534 
Ships (new) * Ah es 6,983 5,322 3,704 
Manufactures of wood and 
timber (including furniture)... 263 1,132 1,265 
Yarns and textile fabrics : 
(1) Cotton sis 61,185 60,341 61,546 
(2) Wool 18,326 19,474 21,316 
(3) Other materials.. 9,802 10,078 10,480 
Apparel ... 5,611 6,082 6,571 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, “&e. 9,188 9,727 10,227 
Leather and manufactures 
thereof .. 3,301 3,482... 4,171 
Earthenware and. glass. 2,558 2,477 ... 2,741 
Paper er 1,401 ... 1,380 . 1,507 
Miscellaneous 19,262 ... 18,937 19,919 
186.387 189,127 196,988 


These figures show conclusively that British trade is not 
revealing any of the signs of decadence which Protectionists 
dilate upon ; on the contrary, our great industries, iron and 
steel, cotton, wool and leather manufacturers, are sending 
their products abroad in increasing quantities, 
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DIARY OF THE 
CAMPAIGN. 


FISCAL 


WEDNEspAy, November 4.—Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, 
says his opponents had represented that during times of Pro- 
tection this country was continually declining until it reached 
a state of unexampled misery, but this was a popular delusion. 
Every foreign country which in recent years had adopted Pro- 
tection had increased its prosperity in a greater degree than 
Great Britain. 

Sir Edward Grey, at Gainsborough, says a return to Protec- 
tion will mean certain loss and possible ruin. 

The Tariff Reform League issues an appeal, signed by the 
Duke of Sutherland and Mr. Chamberlain, for funds. They 
hope to find “at least 100 sympathisers who will each contri- 
bute £1,000 in four annual equal sums of £250." Twenty sup- 
porters have already subscribed £1,000 under these condi- 
tions. In a covering letter Mr. C. A. Pearson, the chairman 
of the executive committee, states that “it is not proposed to 
publish a list of subscriptions.” 


THurRspAy, November s5.—Chorley election result declared: 
Lord Balcarres (Con.) 6,226; Lawrence (Free Trader), 4.798; 
majority, 1,428. Since the previous contest in 188s the Liberal 
vote increased by 1,992, while the Conservative vote increased 
by 359. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach, at Manchester, holds most strongly 
that “ nothing could be worse for our trade and industry than 
an attempt to make cheap imports that come to us by the pro- 
cess of fair competition dearer to the people of this country.” 
On any fair comparison of values our exports were largely 
increasing. 


Fripay, November 6.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Meig‘e, 
says we have not been accustomed in this country to see our 
public affairs dealt with by manceuvres borrowed from some 
cunning game of cards. We were accustomed to straightfor- 
ward dealing and to honest language, and it was high time we 
had both. 

Lord Goschen, at Liverpool, says he has no faith in the 
proposed Fiscal ties with the colonies. A two-shilling duty on 
corn would fall on the consumer, and there was no evidence 
that it would increase corn-growing in the colonies. He 
denied that Protective tariffs had really promoted the well- 
being of the people of Germany and France, and he warned 
the Lancashire cotton manufacturers and operatives, and als> 
the Liverpool shipowners, of the evils which would result to 
their interests from the adoption of Protection in this country. 


SaturDAyY, November 7.-—Lord Rosebery, at Leicester, warns the 
country against allowing giant interests to arise under Pro- 
tection and to affect all our elections. Ile objects to tke 
country being rushed into ‘‘a blind and perilous crusale.” 
Liberals must let bygones be bygones and stand shouider to 
shoulder against a national danger. 


Monpay, November 9.—Sir Charlies Dilke, at the National 
Liberal Club, wants to know how far the Government mean 
business, “‘ whether those five dukes and other gentlemen who 
were going about with Mr. Chamberlain meant business. Were 
they, for instance, going to drink Cape brandy for the rest of 
their lives, give up French champagnes and wines, and take to 
Forest of Dean perry ?” 

Mr. Asquith, at Worcester, points out that our foreign trade 
is growing rapidly. He does not think any vear was more un- 
fortunately selected than the present in which to sing a dirge 
over the extinction of British trade. 

Mr. Chamberlain replies to a correspondent that he has 
sketched broadly his policy, and cannot commit himself to fur- 
ther details without consulting the representatives of all the 
trades concerned. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh, at Glasgow, asks if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer accepts the Chamberlain policy in all its 
branches. If so, we had for the first time a Protectionist 
Chancellor, and the sooner the country knew it the better. 
A duty on pig iron would raise the price of girders and the 
building of ships, and fewer of them would be produced for 
exportation. 


TuEspay, November 1o.—The Duke of Devonshire, writing to 
the chairman of a Free Trade meeting at Birmingham, says: 
‘““The discussion on the fiscal question, which has been in- 
vited by the Government, has disclosed great differences in 
the Unionist party, and a policy has been advocated which 
goes far in the direction of change beyond that which has 
been announced as the policy of the official leader of the 
party.” 

The Tariff Reform League, in reply to numerous in- 
quiries, state that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals with regard to 
duties on manufactured articles imported must not be re- 
garded as anything but tentative. It is an essential feature 
of his policy that the details of the scheme shou!d be referred 
to a committee, which, after taking evidence respecting each 
trade, will fix a definite tariff. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S WATCH STORY. 

Various correspondents call attention to a passage in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s second speech at Liverpool, in which 
he said: 

“Tf am told that at this moment, or within the last few 
months, an American sal*sman has come over here, it is 
said, with 17,000 or 20,000 watches, and that he is prepared 
to offer them at any price he can get.” 

The numbers which he mentions make a very small frac- 
tion of our regular import trade, and with regard to the 
importation of watches as a whole it has heavily diminished 
during the last two years. The figures are as follow: 

No. of Watches 


Imported 

(Nine Months). 
1901 . <t ie shad naa .. 1,765,419 
1902 .. aon ; i - : ... 1,475,584 
1903 sis nea aca 1,157,009 


If we confine ourse oes *s to the Inst four months, the diminu- 


tion is equally marked : 
No. of Watches 


Imported 

(June to Sept.). 
ae cass ka eee are va ... 804,786 
1902... — ai ee “sa .. 651,488 
1903 __... das Ae “ ... 512,031 


“J. W. L.” (Liverpool) asks whether it is true that Ger- 
man sigsitg companies are enjoying prosperity while the 
British carrying trade is depressed. According to Deutsche 
W irtschafts Politiks, the organ of the German Commercial 
Treaties Association, the position of the German mercan- 
tile marine is steadily becoming worse. Protection at 
home, the high German Consular dues, the social and poli- 
tical burdens, and foreign subsidies, have, together with 
the commercial depression, had the effect of compelling 
nearly the whole of the shipping undertakings to again re- 
duce their dividends, as the following table shows: 

1900. 1901. 1902. 


p.c. p-c. p.c. 
Hamburg America Line Ws. 6 uw. & 
Hamburg South American S. S. Co.. a 0 
Kosmos Co. a3 ina 2 a 9 
German East African Line wai ov 2 .. & 
German Australian S.S. Co. ... on ae S 2 
Levant Line ” ‘ a 
North German L loyd i? ss or fee. 0 
Hansa Line ‘ a — 8 6 
Argo Line , ai a sda 3 0 
Neptune Line es 12 7 5 
Visurgis Line ; re — wie 8 4 
Triton Line aia aad ee 4 7 0 


Equally depressing reading i is afforded by the ery reports 
of the principal “ tramp ” concerns : 


Hanseatic Shipping Co. ou io Boe 2 0 
Flen-burg Shipping Co. wit a ee 5 
Hamburg, 1889, S.S. Co. - mise 1 
Flensburg, 1869, S.S. Co. us “ae. Ff 7 
Triton Steam Shipping Co. ... —— 7 0 


Horn S.S. Co., Lubeck founded i in 1901 5 


The “tramp” lines attribute their misfortunes in part to 
the fact that “the great English fleet, which embraces 
nearly half the entire mercantile marine of the world, con- 
sists to the extent of 80 per cent. of tramp ships, so that in 
bad times these vessels are able to follow wherever higher 
freights supply the slightest inducement.” 
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